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FARM  BUREAU  BUILDS  A  COMMUNITY  HALL. 

An  interesting  illustration  of  the  value  of 
county  farm  bureaus  to  the  community  is 
shown  by  the  recent  completion  of  a  com- 
munity hall  by  the  Mount  George  Farm  Center 
of  the  Napa  County  (-Cal.)  Farm  Bureau  (fig.  1). 
Lacking  a  satisfactory  place  to  meet  for  busi- 
ness and  social  purposes  this  farm  bureau  center 
appointed  a  committee  the  last  of  January  to 
consider  building  a  community  house,  and  on 
September  3  the  dedicatory  exercises  were  held 


Fig.  1.— Mount  George  Farm  Bureau  Center  Hall,  Napa  County,  Cal. 

in  the  first  community  hall  erected  by  a  Cali- 
fornia farm  bureau  and  probably  the  first  com- 
munity hall  to  be  erected  by  a  farm  bureau 
in  the  United  States. 

In  writing  of  this  work  County  Agent  Leader 
B.  H.  Crocheron  says: 

The  Mount  George  Center  of  the  Napa  County  Farm 
Bureau  •which  has  42  members  has  recently  completed  the 
erection  of  the  first  farm  bureau  center  hall  in  California. 
The  building  is  40  by  48  feet,  in  addition  to  which  there  is  a 
12 -foot  porch  on  the  front.  It  is  two  stories  in  height. 
The  main  floor  contains  a  large  auditorium  and  a  stage 
12  by  28  feet,  together  with  suitable  dressing  rooms,  etc. 
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The  auditorium  has  a  hardwood  floor  which  is  covered  with 
canvas  during  meetings.  In  the  basement  there  is  a  large 
dining  room  with  kitchens,  etc.  The  hall  is  situated  on  a 
third  of  an  acre  of  land  which  has  been  elaborately  planted 
with  trees,  shrubbery,  and  flowers. 

The  interesting  thing  in  the  construction  of  the  hall  is 
that  almost  all  of  the  work  has  been  done  by  the  members 
of  the  farm  bureau  center  at  spare  times,  the  women  of  the 
center  preparing  dinner  while  the  men  worked.  The  title 
to  the  hall  is  vested  in  a  trusteeship  held  by  three  members 
of  the  farm  bureau  center.  The  total  lumber  bill  was  a 
little  over  §1,000,  of  which  the  balance  still  due  will  be 
paid  by  means  of  entertainments,  subscriptions,  etc. 

On  September  3  the  building  was  dedicated  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies.  The  idea  the  people  had  in  erecting 
the  hall  was  to  furnish  a  central  meeting  place  for  the 
community,  built  by  community  enterprise  and  held  in 
trust  for  the  community  good. 

This  effort  on  the  part  of  a  local  section  of  the 
Napa  County  Farm  Bureau  may  serve  as  an 
incentive  to  communities  lacking  facilities  for 
a  business  and  social  meeting  place. 


TRI-STATE   CONFERENCE  OF 
WORKERS. 


EXTENSION 


More  than  60  extension  workers  including 
29  county  agents  attended  the  second  tri-State 
conference  at  Fort  Collins,  Colo.  This  con- 
ference as  indicated  in  the  August  number  of 
the  Farm  Demonstration  Monthly  was 
arranged  by  the  extension  directors  of  Wyo- 
ming, New  Mexico,  and  Colorado.  The  people 
who  attended  feel  that  the  meeting  was  espe- 
cially helpful  because  there  was  less  general 
discussion  and  more  details  given  in  regard  to 
specific  problems  than  at  the  usual  conferences. 
Nearly  all  of  the  county  agents  who  took  part 
in  the  program  had  been  chosen  because  of 
their  experience  along  the  line  of  the  subject 
assigned  them  for  discussion.    The  extension 
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directors  of  these  States  feel  that  this  type  of 
conference  held  in  a  small  group  of  States  should 
be  encouraged.  Some  feel  that  it  might  be 
well  to  have  State  conferences  one  year  and  con- 
ferences in  a  group  of  States  the  next.  Among 
the  many  helpful  suggestions  brought  out  at 
this  conference  and  points  emphasized  by  the 
various  speakers  are  the  following,  most  of  which 
were  included  in  the  summary  prepared  by 
Extension  Director  H.  T.  French,  of  Colorado : 

KEEP  THE  PUBLIC  INFORMED. 

We  must  be  prepared  to  justify  extension  work  by  having 
available  facts  which  will  show  its  money  value  as  well  as 
its  value  in  ways  which  can  not  be  measured  in  dollars  and 
cents.  The  public  must  be  kept  fully  informed  of  the 
progress  and  results,  not  only  to  bring  the  necessary  finan- 
cial support  for  its  continuation,  but  in  order  to  win  the 
cooperation  of  all  who  can  assist  in  making  the  work  a  suc- 
cess. Information  of  the  right  kind  and  amount  is  very 
desirable.  Articles  for  the  local  press  should  be  brief  and 
to  the  point. 

PROJECTS. 

Projects  are  the  planks  in  the  county-agent's  platform. 
Extension  work  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  carried  on 
under  definite  projects,  written  out  in  sufficient  detail  to 
provide  a  clear  understanding  among  all  concerned  in  re- 
gard to  just  what  each  is  to  do  and  how.  Such  projects 
clearly  drawn  up  by  county  agents  and  submitted  to  the 
county-agent  leader,  extension  director,  extension  special- 
ists, and  the  subject-matter  department  of  the  college  con- 
cerned will  probably  bring  several  helpful  suggestions  from 
these  men,  who  are  likely  to  know  how  similar  work  has  been 
conducted  in  other  counties  of  the  same  or  other  States. 

ORGANIZATIONS. 

A  county  organization  to  cooperate  with  the  agent  and 
the  assistance  of  all  who  can  help  in  the  work  are  essential 
for  attaining  maximum  results.  Individual  work  is  not 
cumulative  but  ceases  almost  as  soon  as  the  county  agent  is 
withdrawn.  Organized  work  continues  in  so  far  as  leaders 
have  been  developed  and  the  farmers  have  been  taught  to 
help  themselves.  A  hundred  small  producers  working 
together  may  get  the  same  advantage  in  bargaining  as  a 
large  producer.  Find  work  which  the  organization  can  do 
before  organizing. 

EXTENSION  SCHOOLS. 

The  county  agent  should  be  looked  upon  as  the  director  of 
all  agricultural  extension  work  within  the  county.  Ar- 
rangements should  be  made  for  securing  extension  special- 
ists several  weeks  before  they  are  needed.  When  extension 
specialists  are  not  available  it  is  often  possible  to  draw  upon 
successful  farmers  and  experiment  station  workers  for 
emergency  needs.    Colorado  has  developed  a  plan  of 


departmental  transfers  and  county  agents  have  their 
budgets  charged  with  the  expenses  of  extension  men  used 
who  are  not  regular  extension  specialists.  Extension 
specialists  are  secured  free  of  charge  while  other  station  or 
college  workers  come  to  the  county  only  when  their  ex- 
penses are  paid.  This  will  encourage  county  agents  to 
plan  their  work  sufficiently  early  to  secure  the  services  of 
extension  specialists.  It  is  of  mutual  benefit  for  members 
of  the  State  experiment  station  staff,  college  faculty,  and 
extension  department  to  cooperate.  Each  has  an  import- 
ant work  to  perform  and  the  success  of  each  depends  upon 
the  cooperation  of  the  other  two.  In  publishing  results 
proper  credit  should  be  given  to  all  who  render  assistance. 
In  holding  extension  schools,  discuss  definite  subjects. 
Talk  on  selecting  a  dairy  cow  or  dairy  feeding  rather  than 
the  general  subject  of  dairying.  Local  organizations  should 
be  given  some  responsibility  in  connection  with  arranging 
for  local  extension  schools.  In  counties  having  farm  bu- 
reaus or  other  county- wide  organizations  supporting  county- 
agent  work  the  extension  schools  and  farmers'  institutes 
should  be  a  part  of  the  program  of  work  of  the  organization. 
Both  the  board  of  directors  and  the  local  advisory  committee 
should  be  consulted  and  their  suggestions  used  in  arranging 
the  extension  school  or  institute  program.  Where  suitable 
organizations  do  not  exist,  local  leaders  should  be  selected 
to  look  after  such  arrangements. 

DEMONSTRATIONS. 

If  the  demonstrator  farmer  is  not  respected  in  the  com- 
munity his  neighbors  will  often  say,  "He  may  need  this 
help,  I  do  not  not."  Get  a  list  of  the  names  of  those  at- 
tending the  demonstrations  who  are  willing  to  use  the 
methods  demonstrated  on  their  own  farms.  At  the  proper 
time  find  out  how  many  of  those  farmers  actually  followed 
the  suggestions. 

CLUB  WORK. 

Membership  in  clubs  should  be  restricted  to  those  who 
are  sufficiently  interested  to  complete  the  work.  Use 
cards  for  determining  how  many  are  remaining  in  the  con- 
test. Successful  club  work  depends  upon  local  leaders. 
Do  not  start  work  and  leave  it  to  care  for  itself.  Follow- 
up  work  is  necessary  for  success.  It  is  easy  to  get  a  large 
enrollment  in  club  work,  but  difficult  to  get  the  boys  and 
girls  to  remain  in  the  contest  until  completion.  It  is  easy 
to  inaugurate  movements,  but  it  is  much  more  important, 
as  well  as  difficult,  to  make  the  most  of  them  up  to  the  time 
of  their  completion. 


COUNTY  AGENT  ORGANIZES  FARMERS  FOR  A 
SUCCESSFUL  MARKETING  ASSOCIATION. 

The  problem  of  marketing  farm  products  is 
difficult  to  handle  by  the  extension  worker  not 
only  on  account  of  lack  of  information  among 
farmers  concerning  the  value  of  standardizing 
products  and  the  need  of  working  together,  but 


also  because  the  extension  worker  can  not  take 
part  in  the  actual  buying  and  selling.  County 
Agent  L.  M.  Lampson,  of  Benton  County, 
Wash.,  apparently  has  solved  the  straw- 
berry marketing  situation  in  his  county  with  a 
marked  increase  in  net  returns  to  the  growers 
through  the  organization  of  the  Kennewick- 
Richland  Marketing  Union. 

For  several  years  the  strawberry  growers  of 
Benton  County  have  made  very  little  profit, 
and  apparently  the  chief  reason  was  the  lack 
of  a  definite  understanding  between  the  grow- 
ers and  the  business  men  in  regard  to  market- 
ing the  product.  No  uniform  system  of  market- 
ing existed  and  the  farmers  had  been  working 
against  each  other  in  the  sale  of  their  product 
to  the  detriment  of  all. 

As  the  business  of  the  community  depended 
on  the  strawberry  crop,  the  county  agent  got 
the  business  men  to  agree  to  support  the 
farmers  in  carrying  out  any  marketing  plan 
which  the  latter  should  see  fit  to  adopt.  The 
county  agent  then  held  a  series  of  meetings 
among  the  farmers  discussing  the  strawberry 
situation  and  appealing  to  the  farmers  to 
formulate  plans  for  relief,  calling  to  their  atten- 
tion the  extensive  loss  in  strawberry  growing 
for  several  seasons  past.  He  also  reminded 
them  that  the  numerous  plans  previously  sug- 
gested for  handling  the  work  had  failed  because 
of  lack  of  interest  among  the  growers  them- 
selves. At  the  conclusion  of  the  series  of 
meetings  the  growers  decided  to  call  a  mass 
meeting  to  discuss  the  situation.  At  this 
meeting  action  was  decided  upon  and  a  con- 
stitution and  by-laws  adopted.  A  board  of 
directors,  consisting  of  three  strawberry  grow- 
ers and  a  banker,  was  selected  from  each  of  the 
two  communities  particularly  interested,  the 
bankers  being  placed  on  the  board  in  order  to 
give  the  farmers  assistance  in  the  methods  of 
making  contracts. 

The  constitution  provided  that  growers  of 
85  per  cent  of  the  total  acreage  of  strawberries 
in  the  county  must  contract  to  sell  their  berries 
through  the  association  before  the  organization 
could  be  completed  to  undertake  business. 
Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  total  acreage  was 


readily  secured,  but  in  order  to  get  the  next  10 
per  cent  the  public  sentiment  was  used.  This 
was  done  by  conducting  an  excursion  through 
the  strawberry  section.  Banners  were  carried 
stating  that  85  per  cent  of  the  acreage  must  be 
contracted,  and  that  for  any  grower  to  hold 
out  meant  death  to  the  organization  and  con- 
sequent loss  to  all  the  farmers  of  the  commu- 
nity. This  expression  of  public  spirit  influ- 
enced enough  of  the  growers  who  had  not  pre- 
viously signed  the  contract  to  pledge  their 
fruit,  so  that  95  per  cent  of  the  total  acreage 
of  the  community  was  contracted  to  be  sold 
through  the  association. 

The  directors  then  arranged  with  the  Spokane 
Fruit  Growers'  Co.  to  take  their  berries  in  their 
warehouses,  and  inspect  and  market  them  for 
15  cents  per  crate.  During  the  season  41,467 
crates  were  sold  at  an  average  price  of  83  cents 
per  crate  above  the  average  price  received  in 
1915  and  68  cents  per  crate  above  the  average 
of  the  1914  price.  A  total  net  return  of  834,419 
more  than  net  return  of  1915  was  secured.  All 
of  this  was  done  by  the  union  before  incorpora- 
tion papers  were  filed;  since  that  time  papers 
have  been  filed  and  the  association  promises 
to  be  a  permanent  institution  in  Benton 
County. 


THE  SUBJECT  OF  INSECT  PESTS  KEEP  COUNTY 
AGENT  BUSY. 

In  Twin  Falls  County,  Idaho,  with  its  large 
acreage  of  clover  for  seed,  the  grasshoppers  and 
aphids  have  caused  the  growers  much  worry  this 
season,  and  Mr.  W.  N.  Birch,  the  county  agent, 
gave  practically  all  his  time  during  July  in 
\  helping  them  fight  these  pests.  He  was  warned 
that  the  grasshoppers  might  be  expected  as  a 
serious  pest  this  year,  and  was  armed  to  fight 
them,  since  the  effectiveness  of  the  use  of  a 
spray  solution  of  sodium  arsenite  had  been 
demonstrated  fully  by  W.  T.  McCall,  county 
agent  of  Canyon  County,  Idaho,  last  summer. 
Early  in  the  season  Mr.  Birch  began  to  make  a 
systematic  study  of  the  pests,  watched  fields 
from  week  to  week,  and  studied  the  hatching 
and  relative  number  of  grasshoppers  that  were 
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developing  in  the  fields.  The  people  were  in- 
formed of  the  progress  of  his  observations  and 
were  warned  earl}'  to  be  on  the  lookout  for 
grasshoppers  and  to  prepare  to  fight  them. 

At  the  proper  time  demonstrations  in  the 
use  of  power  sprays  and  the  application  of  the 
sodium-arsenite  solution  were  given  in  various 
parts  of  the  county.  The  druggists  were  asked 
to  lay  in  a  supply  of  the  poison.  Some- 
how or  other,  whether  it  was  because  the  pest 
was  new  to  the  region,  or  whether  the  people 
were  afraid  that  the  agent  was  crying  "wolf," 
no  county-wide  response  to  these  suggestions 
was  felt.  Then  came  the  " deluge"  of  hoppers. 
In  a  few  days  the  druggists  were  swamped  with 
orders  for  sodium  arsenite  which  they  could  not 
fill.  It  is  reported  that  some  druggists  took 
orders  for  over  2,000  pounds.  The  hoppers 
had  come. 

Now  the  situation  has  been  relieved.  Poison 
has  been  procured  and  the  people  generally 
have  been  convinced  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
method  and  use  it  generally.  This  single 
project  means  the  saving  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, since  nearly  35,000  acres  of  clover  seed 
is  grown  on  the  Twin  Falls  tract,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  average  yield  of  seed  in  a 
favorable  year  is  5  bushels  per  acre. 


paper  notices,  was  prepared  largely  by  the 
county  agents. 

A  part  of  the  time  during  the  day  of  these 
picnics  was  set  aside  for  a  program  furnished  by 
local  talent  and  speakers  from  the  agricultural 
college.  The  sports  varied  with  the  com- 
munities but, usually  included  ball  games,  foot 
races,  "broncho  busting/'  etc. 

Mr.  Wilson  concludes  that  the  most  success- 
ful of  these  were  the  picnics  planned  at  least 
six  months  in  advance,  held  hi  small  com- 
munities or  districts  including  not  more  than 
50  families,  and  so  arranged  that  all  could  eat 
their  basket  dinner  together.  Such  picnics 
should  be  held  in  the  country.  Demonstrations 
should  take  the  place  of  addresses.  The  ad- 
vertising should  be  done  by  the  local  people 
but  supervised  by  the  agent.  The  most  suc- 
cessful picnics  were  those  held  in  towns. 


MONTANA  FARMERS'  COMMUNITY  PICNICS. 

County  Agent  Leader  M.  L.  Wilson,  of 
Montana,  reports  that  143  farmers'  community 
picnics  were  held  in  10  counties  of  that  State 
during  June  and  July,  attended  by  a  total  of 
18,117  people,  or  an  average  of  129  at  each. 

These  picnics  are  a  part  of  the  State-wide 
county- agent  program  and  are  planned  not 
only  for  recreation  and  getting  the  farmers  ac- 
quainted with  each  other,  the  county  agent, 
and  his  work,  but  to  give  definite  agricultural 
instruction  and  demonstrations.  During  April 
and  May  the  county-agent  leader  visited  each 
county  and  helped  the  agents  plan  these  picnics. 
Local  committees  were  selected  and  a  great  deal 
of  assistance  was  received  from  local  farmers' 
organizations.  Usually  the  advertising  matter, 
consisting  of  postal  cards,  posters,  and  news- 


FARM   BUREAU   HELPS   DAIRYING    IN  CON- 
NECTICUT. 

The  supervision  of  the  work  of  the  herd  im- 
provement association  work  has  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Litchfield  County  Farm 
Bureau,  Litchfield,  Conn.  The  men  who  were 
formerly  testers  of  the  comity  association  have 
become  members  of  the  farm  bureau  staff 
under  the  supervision  of  County  Agent  A.  W. 
Manchester.  In  their  capacity  as  dairy  field 
agents  of  the  farm  bureau  they  test  monthly 
the  milk  of  each  cow  on  the  farms  visited, 
weigh  the  milk  produced  and  the  ration  fed, 
and  from  the  results  thus  obtained  check  up  the 
economy  and  efficiency  of  the  feeding.  Their 
work  is  closely  supervised  by  the  county  agent, 
at  whose  office  they  meet  monthly.  Problems 
are  carefully  gone  over  and  the  fluctuations  of 
the  grain  markets  followed  in  order  that  rations 
recommended  may  be  most  economical. 


IDAHO  ITINERANT  COUNTY-AGENT  CONFERENCE. 

County  Agent  Leader  H.  W.  Hochbaum  and 
the  seven  county  agents  of  Idaho  held  a  field 
conference  July  10-18  at  the  university  experi- 
ment farm  at  Gooding  to  study  the  results  of 
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experiments  being  conducted  there.  In  the 
afternoon  they  motored  25  miles  to  the  uni- 
versity experiment  farm  at  Jerome  to  study  the 
work  being  done  there  in  the  control  of  potato 
diseases  and  the  improvement  of  potato  cul- 
tural methods. 

The  men  then  motored  from  county  to  county  j 
on  a  well-prepared  schedule,  visiting  a  number 
of  farms  to  study  different  cultural,  farm  man- 
agement, and  live  stock  problems,  buildings, 
etc.  At  one  place  two  of  the  county  agents  j 
conducted  a  demonstration  meeting  showing 
exactly  how  to  spray  with  arsenite  of  soda  to 
kill  grasshoppers;  150  farmers  were  in  attend- 
ance. In  Preston  County  the  agents  attended 
a  dairy  institute  and  demonstration  held  on  a 
farm.  Four  speakers  gave  short,  concise  talks 
on  four  phases  of  dairy  management.  Eighty 
farmers  were  present.  In  this  county  they  also 
visited  several  alfalfa  fields  to  study  the  alfalfa 
weevil,  which  is  spreading  rapidly  in  Idaho. 
This  was  a  new  insect  to  a  number  of  agents. 

In  one  county  they  spent  the  afternoon  j 
studying  the  county  agent's  office,  its  equip- 
ment, filing  system,  card  records,  weekly  and 
annual  reports,  correspondence,  etc.  In  an-  j 
other  county  the  president  of  the  county  farm 
bureau  met  the  agents  and  discussed  with  them 
the  matter  of  county  organization  supporting 
county-agent  work. 

The  men  averaged  10  days'  absence  from 
their  county,  with  an  average  expense  per  agent 
of  $32.62.  ' 


Ninety-six  hogs  were  shipped  by  26  farmers. 
The  average  shrinkage  was  about  10  pounds 
per  hog  and  the  average  expense  of  shipping 
was  48  cents  per  hundredweight.  This  in- 
cluded freight  $40,  yardage  $7.60,  feed  $31 ,88, 
and  commission  $10. 


RESULTS  OF   UTAH   COUNTY  OAT-SMUT  DEM- 
ONSTRATION. 

While  checking  up  the  results  of  the  oat^ 
smut  eradication  campaign  County  Agent 
C.  W.  Lindsay,  who  recently  succeeded  County 
Agent  A.  B.  Ballantyne  in  Utah  County,  Utah, 
visited  90  cooperators.  About  50  per  cent  of 
these  had  planted  an  untreated  check  plat 
along  with  their  treated  areas.  By  actual 
count  the  untreated  plats  contained  from  4  to 
65  per  cent  smutted  heads.  The  treated  fields, 
with  only  two  or  three  exceptions,  were  found 
to  be  practically  free.  In  one  8-acre  field  at 
Lehi,  which  was  sown  with  seed  treated  with 
formaldehyde,  but  one  head  of  smut  in  a  thou- 
sand could  be  found.  In  the  same  community 
in  another  field  of  12  acres,  the  seed  of  which 
had  been  treated  with  formaldehyde,  not  one 
head  of  smut  could  be  found.  A  neighboring 
field  of  4  acres  of  the  same  seed,  not  treated, 
showed  50  per  cent  smut.  At  Lake  Shore  a 
10-acre  field  planted  with  treated  seed  con- 
tained one  head  of  smut  in  five  hundred.  The 
check  plat  on  this  same  field,  with  the  same 
seed,  showed  33 1  per  cent  smut. 


COOPERATIVE  SHIPMENT  OF  HOGS. 

One  of  the  Oregon  county  agents  who  helped 
the  farmers  of  his  county  arrange  for  their  first 
cooperative  shipment  of  a  carload  of  hogs 
makes  the  following  comment*: 

The  hogs  were  thirty-one  hours  in  transit.  This  made 
the  shrinkage  heavy,  but  the  farmers  cleared  about  $250 
on  the  car  above  what  the  local  buyers  had  been  paying 
and  first  offered.  They  had  been  paying  $6.75  per  hun- 
dredweight, and  as  soon  as  they  heard  the  car  for  coopera- 
tive shipment  had  been  ordered,  they  offered  $7.  After 
the  hogs  were  assembled  at  the  yards  they  offered  to  take 
the  car  at  $7.50  per  hundredweight.  The  car  netted  a 
little  better  than  $8  to  the  farmers,  making  a  gain  of  over 
$100  above  the  last  offer  by  the  local  buyers. 
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UTAH  FARMERS  VISIT  DEMONSTRATIONS. 

In  August  a  delegation  of  140  farmers  and 
their  wives  from  Carbon  and  Emery  Counties, 
Utah,  traveled  by  automobile  to  visit  the 
f  arming  district  in  Sevier  County.  The  f armers 
of  Carbon  and  Emery  Counties  contemplate 
establishing  a  sugar  factory  and  are  also  desir- 
ous of  going  more  extensively  into  dairying. 
It  was  believed  that  Sevier  County  farmers 
having  similar  soil  and  climatic  conditions  and 
being  further  advanced  in  these  lines  could  fur- 
nish  many  practical  ideas  to  the  visiting  party. 
Two  days  were  spent  visiting  sugar-beet  fields, 
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creameries,  potato/grain,  -and  alfalfa  fields,  one 
-drainage  isystem,  a  sngar  factory,  dairy  farms, 
eta.  At  each  stop  arrangements  had  been 
made  previously  to  have  some  lojne  ready  to 
show  the  things  of  interest,  give  information, 
and  answer  questions. 


:'      TEACHING  BY  DOING. 

JtOItAHX8KO 
When  .giving  demonstrations  county  agents 

and  other  extension  workers  often  forget  that 
the  manipulations  are  easy  for  them,  but  are 
often  awkward  and  difficult  to  persons  who 
have  never;  performed  them.  Undtrabtedly 
the  best  teaching  is  given  when  men  and  woinen 
in  the  audiences  actually  do  the  work  of  the 
demonstration.  In  some  lines  of  demonstra- 
tion work  it  is  difficult  to  have  them  do  it,  but 
many  demonstrations  lend  themselves'  readily 
to  this  kind  "of  instruction,  and  wherever  pos- 
sible it  should  be  used.  In  his  August  report 
County  Agent  M.  I).  J  ones,  of  Penobscot 
^County,  Me.,  states  that  the  '98  people  who  at- 
tended demonstrations  in  the  building  of  three 
poultry  houses  and  one  silo,  did  the  work  of 
construction. 

gnnod/rgi'jn  A    .bnuoi  od  bkroo  Sums  to  b&ed  \ 

,bs$&oi$  ion  .bpoa  sraBa  odi  \o  aoiois  £  10  MsB  j 
GOUNTY-AfiENT  NOTES. 

C.  E.  Gunnels,  county  agent,  Seward  County, 
Nebr.,  reports  plans  for' securing  moving  pic- 
tures of  the  various  farm  activities  of  the 
county.  The  pictures  will  be  shown  at  the 
county  fair  and  at  meetings  throughout  the 

During  July  County  Agents  L.  F.  Merrill  and 
E.  L.  Chase  organized  a  cow-testing  association 
in  Bergen  and  Passaic  Counties,  N.  J.  One 
hundred  and  forty-four  cows  were  pledged  by 
farmers  in  Passaic  County  and  439  were  pledged 
by  farmers  in  Bergen  County. 

P.  C.  Warner,  county  agent  in  New  London 
County,  Conn.,  reports  that  the  county  farm 
bureau  has  employed  the  secretary  of  the  asso- 
ciation for  a  period  of  three  months  to  work 
with  the  countv  agent  in  perfecting  the  organi- 

zation  oi  the  bureau. 

tabi6n  jooa-iB'gng'gaijiaiv  inoqe  9i»w  &(&d  ow  l 


County  Agent  Roland  Harwell,  of  Torrance 
County,  N.  Mex.,  reports  that  about  75  per  cent 
of  the  cattlemen  of  the  county  are  now  vacci- 
nating against  blackleg  as  contrasted  with 
about  25  per  cent  before  the  vaccination  project 
was  undertaken  by  his  office. 

Weather  conditions  in  Allegany  County, 
N.  Y.,  prevented  County  Agent  F.  C.  Smith 
from  holding  meetings  at  the  demonstration 
plats,  so  representative  samples  of  hay  grown 
on  limed  and  un limed  plats  were  hung  in  front 
of  the  local  post  offices.  Those  exhibits 
helped  people  to  see  the  increased  profits  from 
the  use  -of  lime  on  'grass  lands  in  that  county. 

As  a  result  of  a  special  campaign  for  the  con- 
struction of  concrete  septic  tanks  which  is 
being  carried  on  by  County  Agent  fl.  JT.  Baade, 
of  Napa  County,  bah,  38  of  these  tanks  have 
been  built  on  the  ranches  of  the  county  under 
the  direction  of  the  countv  agent  and  the  work 
on  this  project  is  still  progressing. 

The  July  report  from  New  York,  submitted 
by  the  State  county-agent  leader,  mentions  the 
"increasing  use  of  printed  signs  at  the  roadside 
calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to  cooperative 
field  tests  arranged  by  county  agents.  Not 
less  than  500  such  signs  are  now  in  Use  through- 
out the  State  Of  lSTew  York. 
®  Qii.foci£ti/8>->jr(oii  nsrcB'^'ro  vtniroo  io  ^^jt^'i^!  'jifd 

J.  W.  Coverdale,  county-agent  leader  for 

Iowa,  in  reporting  the  work  with  county  agents 
during  July,  refers  to  five  cooperative  organi- 
zations among  farmers  where  such  organiza- 
tions have  been  formed  and  are  cooperating 
with  county  agents  in  the  interest  of  live-stock 
men.  Mention  is  also  made  of  the  fact  that 
arrangements  have  been  completed  in  Scott 
Count}-;,  where  County  Agent  G.  R.  Bliss  is  at 
work,  for  building  a  $5^000  live-stock  sales 
pavilion  for  use  of  the  county  breeders'  as- 
sociation. 

Agents  in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  report 
that  the  bean  crop  is  again  proving  its  ability 
to  resist  drought  by  doing  well  in  many  com- 
munities with  low  rainfall.  It  is  going  to  save 
:  many  farmers  from  failure  by  producing  a  crop 
under  conditions  where  most  crops  are  unsuc- 
cessful on  account  of  lack  of  moisture. 
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Count}'  Agent  F.  E.  Robertson,  Jefferson 
County,  N.  Y.,  reports  a  milking  machine  sur- 
vey among  dairymen-of  tibe  county.  One  hun- 
dred and  eighty  owners  of  such  machines  have 
been  located  and  will  be  visited  and  records 
taken  from  each.  Labor  cost  will  be  one  of  the 
important  features  in  connection  with  this 
study. 

County  Agent  II.  V.  Tanner,  Mason  County, 
Mich.,  reports  on  the  value  of  a  local  canning 
factory  in  connection  with  cooperative  mar- 
keting of  farm  products.  A  local  gooseberry 
grower  being  unable  to  find  a  market  for  his 
berries  {took  them  to  the  canning  factory,  where 
they  ndtfced  him  -a  profit  of  72  J  cents  per 
cratgfow  arifv) 
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Instead  of  visiting  farmers  with  no  other 
'apparent  purpose  than  getting  acquainted, 
R.  W.  Reynolds,  one  of  the  mew  county  agents 
in  Wyoming,  has  a  few  definite  propositions  or 
proMems  which  he  takes  up  with  each  new 
f  armer  visited,  such  as  tjhje  need  of  jnore  dairy 
cows,  the  .preparing  of  exhibits  for  the  county 
-fair,  -or  some  other  local  problems. 

(County  Agent  R.  A.  Blanchard,  Cascade 
County,  Mont,,  reports  that  u<tjhe  -effect  of  the 
five  demonstrations  in  blackleg  vaccination  has 
been  ithat  every  farmer  attending  and  Many 
others  have  agreed  to  vaccinate,  using  Govern- 
•nafeht  vaccine.  One  local  druggist  laid  in  a 
supply  id'iAe  type  of  syringe  recommended, 
and  he  ffa^l&©w  sold  81." 

E.  W.  Hall,  county  agent,  Wilhams  County, 
N.  Dak.,  reports  a  series  of  farmers'  coopera- 
tive elevators  being  arranged  for  on  a  recent 
extension  of  the  Greal;  Northern  Railroad. 
Arrangements  have  been  completed  whereby 
the  elevators  will  use  the  accounting  system 
prepared  and  published  by  the  Office  of 
Markets  and  "Rural  Organization  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

County  Agent  F.  S.  Barlow,  of  Otsego 
County,  N.  Y.,  reports  a  meeting  of  the  local 
Guernse}'  cattle  club,  addressed  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  and 
others,  at  which  a  picnic  was  combined  with 
an  auction  sale.    Six  pure-bred  Guernsey  heif- 


ers were  purchased  by  the  local  club  for  $1,122 
and  at  the  auction  brought  $1,260.  This  gave 
the  club  a  good  profit  for  conducting  the 

^^fflp?©  .M  JrregA  v;jflnoD  \o  iiow  ori'j  &hoqeT 

R.  E.  Holland,  county  agent,  Kimball 
County,  Nebr.,  reports;  plans  for  a  county  fair 
well  under  way.  The  organization  was  started 
at  a  banquet  attended  by  100  persons  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  A  special  effort  is  being 
made  to  make  the  boys'  and  girls'  club  depart- 
I  merit  a  prominent  part  of  the  fair.  The  county 
fair  exhibit  from  the  State  agricultural  college 
will  be  another  feature. 

F.  M.  Seidell,  county  agent,  Box  Butte 
County,  Nebr.,  reports  success  with  efforts 
made  by  the  farm  bureau  to  become  a  clearing 
house  for  cooperative  business  among  the 
farmers  of  the  county.  The  bureau  is  sup- 
plied by  the  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Or- 
ganization of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  with  special  daily  market  reports 
of  crops  and  live  stock  which  apply  to  Nebraska. 

The  need  of  drainage  on  many  farms. in  Utah 
has  been  recognized  by  county  agents,  and  two 
agents  have  assisted  in  the  organization  of  drain- 
age districts.  In  Millard  County,  drainage  dis- 
trict No.  1  has  let  a  contract  for  the  construe- 

vJ      tlx  /V      1±\J  1X1  <  *      •  \J±1LL1 J  >  i  l±  J  11 J      i  ~J  f<  l/u  J<3  l\Jl  I 

tion  of  a  system  to  drain  6,000  acres.  A 
$68,000  contract  has  also  been, let  for  the  drain- 
age of  an  organized  district  in  Sevier  County. 

Between  80  and  90  members  of  the  Sheep 
Breeders'  Association  in  Essex  County,  N.  Y., 
held  a  wool  auction,  reports  County  Agent 
J.  H.  Phillips.  Over  12,000  poimds  of  wool 
were  sold  for  37f  cents  per  pound.,  which  was 
3f-  cents  per  pound  above  the  price  for  the  same 
grade  of  wool  in  the  county.  This  cooperative 
effort  brought  the  farmers  over  $400  more  than 
they  would  otherwise  have  received. 

One  of  the  Washington  county  agents  reports 
that  as  a  result  of  a  recent  talk  with  the  presi- 
dent of  one  of  the  banks  of  the  county  the  bank 
president  not  only  agreed  to  pay  the  cost  of 
having  1,000  milk-record  sheets  printed  for 
local  farmers,  but  he  also  agreed  to  encourage 
progressive,  reliable  fanners  to  build  silos  by 
furnishing  them  money  for  this  purpose  at  rea- 
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sonable  interest.  The  present  interest  rate  is 
12  per  cent. 

The  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Monthly  for  August 
reports  the  work  of  County  Agent  M.  0.  Bugby, 
of  Trumbull  County,  in  arranging  for  an  offi- 
cial county  publication  supported  by  the 
granges,  farmers'  clubs,  county  improvement 
associations,  and  schools  of  the  county.  Each 
organization  is  to  have  an  associate  editor  who 
will  contribute  to  the  publication. 

The  work  of  County  Agent  H.  P.  Miller,  of 
Portage  County,  Ohio,  is  reported  to  each  farm 
bureau  member  by  mailing  him  a  weekly  news 
letter. 

The  July  report  of  County  Agent  Leader 
M.  C.  Burritt  shows  that  each  of  the  36  county 
agents  in  New  York  has  been  visited  by  him- 
self or  by  Assistant  County  Agent  Leader  H.  E. 
Babcock  and  the  various  phases  of  work  con- 
ducted by  each  county  agent  have  been  care- 
fully mapped  and  charted.  This  plan  permits 
the  work  of  each  agent  to  be  exhibited  upon  a 
map  of  the  county,  showing  each  activity  by 
a  different  symbol. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Chautauqua 
County  (N.  Y.)  farm  bureau  has  purchased  a 
horsepower  ditching  machine,  which  will  be 
loaned  to  the  farm-bureau  members  at  a  rate 
which  will  cover  the  cost  of  upkeep.  Drainage 
is  an  important  problem  in  the  county,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  active  steps  being  taken  by 
the  farm  bureau  to  assist  in  a  practical  way  in  | 
the  solution  of  the  problem. 

K.  A.  Kirkpatrick,  county  agent  in  Henne- 
pin County,  Minn.,  reports  the  annual  picnic 
and  meeting  in  July  of  the  county  Holstein 
Breeders'  Association.  This  organization  was 
formed  through  the  efforts  of  the  farm  bureau 
and  is  being  assisted  by  it.  The  principal  fea- 
tures of  the  day  were  judging  contests  for  the 
men  and  for  boys,  and  guessing  contests. 

On  account  of  the  success  of  the  field  demon- 
strations conducted  by  County  Agent  N.  P. 
Searle,  of  Yolo  County,  Cal.,  the  agents  from 
seven  adjoining  counties  were  called  in  by 
County  Agent  Leader  B.  H.  Crocheron  for  a 
tour  of  the  county  and  a  conference  to  discuss 


the  methods  used.  Mr.  Searle  has  divided  his 
county  into  five  agricultural  districts  and  taken 
up  one  series  of  demonstrations  in  each  dis- 
trict to  suit  the  local  conditions.  County 
agents  appreciate  this  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  work  of  their  fellow  agents. 

Rabbits  are  among  the  most  destructive  pests 
to  farm  crops  in  several  western  counties.  A 
few  counties  carried  on  successful  campaigns 
against  rabbits  last  year,  and  several  others 
will  undertake  methods  of  extermination. 
County  Agent  W.  H.  Howard,  of  Malheur 
County,  Oreg.,  reports  that  there  are  com- 
paratively few  rabbits  in  districts  where  the 
people  cooperated  in  their  eradication  last  year, 
while  in  other  districts,  where  this  work  was 
neglected,  the  rabbits  have  completely 
destroyed  several  acres  of  alfalfa  and  other 
crops,  besides  doing  less  obvious  damages  on 
nearly  every  farm. 

J.  L.  Smith,  county  agent,  Coos  County, 
Oreg.,  has  been  holding  several  farmers'  pic- 
nics during  the  summer.  In  a  circular  letter 
sent  out  to  the  farmers  inviting  them  to  at- 
tend he  requested  each  farmer  to  bring  a  sample 
of  his  farm  crops  to  make  up  a  small  community 
exhibit.  The  plan  worked  well,  and  the 
exhibits  not  only  attracted  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention, but  they  formed  a  basis  for  much 
practical  discussion  between  farmers  and  the 
speakers  from  the  State  agricultural  college 
on  the  comparative  merits  of  different  forage 
crops,  varieties,  cultural  methods,  feeding 
methods,  etc. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  new  features 
which  the  county  fair  board  introduced  into 
the  county  fair  this  year  at  the  suggestion  of 
one  of  the  Colorado  agents  and  his  farm 
bureaus:  Dairy  cow  tests  for  milk  and  butter 
production;  auction  sale  of  stock,  etc.,  on  last 
day;  stock  judging  demonstrations;  elimina- 
tion of  objectionable  "side  shows";  prizes  for 
community  exhibits;  judges  secured  from 
State  agricultural  college;  awards  on  field 
yields  instead  of  selected  samples;  exhibits  and 
demonstration  of  farm  machinery  and  equip- 
ment by  local  merchants. 
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County  Agent  L.  A.  Toan,  Monroe  County, 
N.  Y.,  reports  a  large  summer  meeting  in  the 
county.  The  neighboring  farm  bureaus  from 
Niagara  and  Wyoming  Counties  were  repre- 
sented by  delegations  of  300  to  200  men  each. 
More  than  350  automobiles  were  used  to  con- 
vey the  visitors.  One  of  the  demonstrations 
of  the  day  was  seven  farm  tractors  plowing  a 
10-acre  field.  Demonstrations  in  dusting  six 
apple  orchards  were  also  held  during  the  day. 
Nine  other  orchards  were  inspected  by  those 
particularly  interested  in  the  demonstrations 
being  conducted.  At  noon  1,000  farmers  as- 
sembled and  listened  to  three  short  addresses. 
The  exceptional  features  were  the  previous 
publicity,  organized  plans  for  handling  the 
large  crowd,  and  the  use  of  demonstration  work 
arranged  months  in  advance. 

Many  farmers  living  at  a  distance  from  a 
veterinarian  find  it  a  great  hardship  to  pay 
for  the  services  of  a  veterinarian  when  the 
charge  made  is  based  on  mileage,  as  the  bill 
for  a  single  trip  is  often  almost  prohibitive. 
In  order  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  where  im- 
mediate attention  was  not  necessary,  County 
Agent  B.  S.  Tedmon,  Platte  County,  Wyo., 
has  been  getting  the  farmers  of  some  com- 
munities to  bring  the  animals  to  be  treated  to 
a  central  place.  Arrangements  were  made  with 
a  veterinarian  of  the  county  to  treat  these 
animals,  and  the  services  thus  secured  are  pro- 
rated, thereby  reducing  the  expense.  At  the 
same  time  Mr.  Tedmon  uses  these  opportuni- 
ties to  give  demonstrations  in  vaccination  for 
blackleg,  etc. 

M.  R.  Gonzales,  county  agent  in  San  Miguel 
County,  N.  Mex.,  recently  held  an  auto  excur- 
sion of  farmers  and  business  men  to  visit  a 
large  farm  where  the  owners  are  growing  a 
large  number  of  forage  crops  not  commonly 
grown  there  and  more  or  less  unfamiliar  to  the 
farmers  of  the  county.  Many  of  the  one- 
sixteenth  acre  plats  were  sown  not  only  to 
show  the  success  of  the  particular  crop,  but  the 
best  time  of  sowing,  distance  apart,  and  prepa- 
ration of  seed  bed.    It  is  reported  that  the 


owners  of  this  farm  remarked  that  they  would 
have  planted  100  acres  of  Sudan  grass  this 
year  had  they  known  of  its  value  and  adapta- 
bility to  their  conditions.  Economical  use  of 
irrigation  water  and  the  importance  of  the  corn 
crop  were  also  demonstrated. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  county  agents  (co- 
operatively employed)  appointed,  transferred, 
and  resigned  from  July  2,  1916,  to  October  1, 
1916  (continuing  the  fist  from  No.  21): 

California:  Appointed.— Carl  Nichols,  Ventura  County , 
October  1. 

Delaware:  Appointed. — H.  Zimmerley,  Kent  County, 
August  1. 

Indiana:  Appointed.  -A.  Z.  Arehart,  Decatur  County, 
September  1.  L.  M.  Butler,  Knox  County,  August  11. 
H.  J.  CHnebill,  Vigo  County,  September  16.  R.  M.  Gil- 
bert, Marion  County,  August  11.  Q.  O.  Rainbolt,  Monroe 
County,  September  16.  Transferred.- — A.  J.  Hutcbins, 
Adams  County  to  Allen  County,  September  1.  Resigned. — 
A.  W.  Hayes,  Sullivan  County,  August  31. 

Iowa:  Appointed. — R.  F.  O'Donnell,  Cerro  Gordo 
County,  September  1.  D.  A.  Noble,  Humboldt  County, 
September  16.  Harley  Walker,  Des  Moines  County,  Sen- 
tember  1.  Transferred. — L.  France,  St.  Francois  County, 
Missouri,  to  Palo  Alto  County,  October  1.  Resigned. — 
A.  L.  Higgins,  Des  Moines  County,  August  31. 

Kansas:  Appointed. — I.  N.  Cbapman,  Leavenworth 
County,  September  1.  Resigned. — C.  K.  Peck,  Linn 
County,  August  15. 

Maine:  Appointed. — A.  K.  Gardner,  Franklin  County, 
September  1.  R.  L.  Gowell,  Knox  County,  September  1. 
M.  D.  Jones,  Penobscot  County,  September  1.  H.  H. 
Nash,  York  County,  September  1.  H.  J.  Shaw,  Andro- 
scoggin and  Sagadahoc  Counties,  September  1.  R.  M. 
Stiles,  Somerset  County,  September  1. 

Minnesota:  Resigned. — J.  E.  Neil,  Redwood  County, 
September  31. 

Nevada:  Appointed. — C.  G.  Vinson,  Lyon,  Clark,  and 
Lincoln  Counties,  September  5. 

North  Dakota:  Appointed. — John  Husley,  Steele 
County,  September  24.  McNeal  C.  James,  Barnes  County, 
August  1.  Resigned. — Edwin  Mayland,  Barnes  County, 
July  31.    A.  E.  Nelson,  Steele  County,  September  23. 

Ohio:  Appointed. — W.  E.  McCoy,  Clarke  County,  Au- 
gust 11. 

Oregon:  Transferred. — Amos  E.  Lovett,  Crook  County 
to  county-agent  leader,  August  31. 

South  Dakota:  Appointed. — Ralph  Johnston,  Fall 
River  County,  September  1. 

Wyoming:  Appointed. — R.  E.  Reynolds,  Laramie 
County,  July  6. 
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FARM-MANAGEMENT  DEMONSTRATIONS. 

VALUE  OF  A  FARM-MANAGEMENT  DEMONSTRATION  IN 
ESTABLISHING  RURAL  CREDIT. 

A  very  striking  illustration  of  the  importance 
attached  to  a  farm-management  demonstra- 
tion by  rural  bankers  is  shown  by  their  attitude 
in  one  of  the  counties  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. R.  N.  Miller,  State  farm  management 
demonstrator  for  Washington,  gives  the  follow- 
ing information  in  his  semiannual  report : 

In  one  county  it  was  very  clearly  emphasized  that  farm- 
ers owning  good  producing  cows  had  much  better  chances 


On  July  1,  1916,  a  summary  and  analysis  of 
the  farm  business  had  been  made  for  13,993 
farms,  and  11,481  of  these  analyses  had  been 
returned  to  the  farmers.  As  a  result  of  this 
work,  6,247  farmers  had  signified  their  inten- 
tion to  keep  a  simple  record  of  their  farm 
business  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  year,  with 
the  help  of  the  county  agent,  they  themselves 
could  summarize  and  analyze  their  farm  busi- 
ness to  determine  how  much  they  made  and 
why  they  did  not  make  more. 


FARM   MANAGEMENT  DEMONSTRATIONS 


O  sterna  rz/iff 


Fig.  2. — Location  of  farm-management  demonstrations  conducted  up  to  July  1,  1916,  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States. 


of  making  a  good  labor  income  than  those  with  only 
average  cows.  It  was  also  evident  that  these  farmers 
with  the  better  cows  were  improving  their  herds  by  breed- 
ing their  grade  cows  to  pure-bred  bulls.  The  demonstra- 
tion showed  so  clearly  the  importance  of  pure-bred  sires 
that  the  local  banker  offered  to  loan  money  at  4  per  cent 
to  any  reliable  farmer  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  pure- 
bred sires.  At  a  later  date  this  same  credit  privilege  was 
extended  to  farmers  who  wished  to  build  silos.  As  a  result, 
12  pure-bred  bulls  were  purchased  and  many  silos  put  up 
in  a  very  short  time. 

LOCATION    OF    FARM-MANAGEMENT  DEMONSTRATIONS 

The  location  of  farm-management  demon- 
strations conducted  up  to  July  1,  1916,  in  the 
Northern  and  Western  States  is  shown  by  the 
above  map  (fig.  2) : 


EXTENSION  WORK  WITH  FARM  WOMEN. 

EXTENSION  WORK  FROM  HOME  TO  HOME. 

County  Agent  C.  G.  McCord,  of  Morgan 
County,  Colo.,  reports  as  follows: 

The  educational  value  of  our  demonstration  work  came 
home  to  me  this  week  in  a  very  striking  way.  When  out 
for  the  pit-silo  work  on  Thursday,  I  found  the  lady  of  the 
house  had  attended  our  canning  demonstration  last  year 
and  did  all  last  year's  canning  by  our  method,  getting 
perfect  results  with  corn,  beans,  and  all  other  vegetables 
tried.  This  week  she  was  canning  corn  again  and  two 
women  neighbors  had  come  in  to  work  with  her  a  day  and 
learn  the  process.  To  me  this  is  the  encouraging  feature 
of  all  our  demonstration  work.  We  sometimes  reach  only 
a  few  on  the  day  of  our  demonstration,  but  if  our  method 
really  has  merit  it  will  be  passed  on  from  farm  to  farm  and 
from  home  to  home. 
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HOME-ECONOMICS  WORK  IN  FARM  BUREAUS. 

An  increasing  number  of  farm  bureaus  are 
organizing  for  home-economics  work  in  their 
counties.  Women  are  members  of  the  bureaus 
and  are  elected  to  office  and  appointed  to  im- 
portant committees.  Home  economics  is  con- 
sidered just  as  much  a  part  of  the  work  of  the 
bureaus  as  agriculture.  This  would  seem  to 
be  logical,  for  the  work  of  the  farm  and  the 
farm  home  are  very  closely  associated.  Three 
county  farm  bureaus  have  recently  organized 
for  home-economics  work.  Barnstable  County, 
Mass.,  is  reported  by  the  county  agent  leader 
to  have  organized  a  home-economics  section 
with  an  executive  committee  of  seven  women  in 
charge.  Cheshire  and  Sullivan  Counties,  in 
New  Hampshire,  have  each  organized  a  wom- 
an's auxiliary  to  their  farm  bureaus,  and  Che- 
shire County  has  already  employed  a  home- 
demonstration  agent. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  NOTES. 

An  interesting  home-economics  week  was 
conducted  in  Mercer  County,  N.  J.,  by  Miss 
Anna  Hauser,  extension  specialist  in  home 
economics.  Canning  and  other  home-eco- 
nomics subjects  were  treated  in  nine  demon- 
strations. A  feature  of  the  work  was  the  or- 
ganization in  each  community  of  a  home-eco- 
nomics committee  which  will  assist  in  planning 
home-economics  work  in  the  county  in  the 
future. 

County  Agent  Burger,  of  Blackhawk  County, 
Iowa,  reports  the  increasing  value  of  home- 
economics  work  in  his  county  each  successive 
year:  "After  four  years  of  this  work  with 
demonstrations  held  each  year  at  the  same 
place  the  interest  is  constantly  increasing." 

Home-demonstration  work  was  started  in 
Montgomery  County,  Ohio,  April  1.  Since 
that  time  Miss  Maud  E.  Okey,  the  home- 
demonstration  agent,  has  made  her  influence 
felt  in  all  of  the  14  townships  in  the  county,  her 
principal  point  of  contact  with  the  farm  women 
being  through  home-economics  clubs.  She  has 
visited  35  homes  since  she  began  her  work — 
most  of  them  more  than  once — not,  however, 
without  being  invited.  She  says:  " Unless  I 
have  written  to  the  woman  or  have  met  her  in 


some  way  and  thus  received  an  invitation,  I  do 
not  go  into  her  home.  I  am  gradually  gaining 
the  friendship  of  the  women,  and  hope  eventu- 
ally to  have  free  entrance  to  all  the  homes  of 
the  county." 


BOYS*  AND  GIRLS'  CLUB  WORK. 

NEW  CLUB  FOR  WYOMING. 

State  Club  Leader  L.  L.  Hobson  reports  a 
new  club  for  Wyoming.  He  states  that  after 
much  discussion  and  planning,  a  project  for  a 
Hackamore  Club  or  Rope  Halter  Club  is  now 
being  outlined  for  the  coming  winter.  From 
the  standpoint  of  club  work  such  a  project  fills 
the  following  requisites:  (1)  The  rope  halter  is 
not  difficult  to  make  with  a  little  instruction, 
and  make  well;  (2)  no  expensive  machinery  or 
equipment  is  required  for  its  manufacture; 
(3)  the  rope  work  involved  is  very  interesting 
to  the  average  boy;  and  (4)  the  business  oppor- 
tunity is  good,  inasmuch  as  the  rope  halter  is 
universally  needed  on  farms  and  ranches,  and 
is  likely  to  replace  the  leather  halter  since  the 
price  of  the  latter  has  increased.  The  boys 
will  be  expected  actually  to  sell  their  rope 
halters;  to  keep  a  record  of  their  making,  cost 
of  rope,  and  time;  to  write  a  story;  and  to  ex- 
hibit the  last  halter  made,  the  record,  and  the 
story. 

CLUB  NOTES. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  in  California 
to  pay  part  of  the  salaries  of  agricultural  teach- 
ers in  high  schools  in  order  that  these  teachers 
may  supervise  club  work  in  both  high  school 
and  tributary  elementary  schools  during  the 
three  months'  vacation  period  each  year. 

W.  E.  Vaplon,  club  leader  in  Colorado,  is 
working  on  a  plan  whereby  local  leaders  may 
obtain  college  credits  for  doing  club  work,  on 
the  theory  that  many  young  teachers  will  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity,  and  in  so  doing 
assist  the  State  club  leaders  in  solving  the 
problem  of  local  leadership. 

Miss  Barbara  Kabelle,  of  Goldfield,  Wright 
County,  Iowa,  a  member  of  the  home  canning 
club,  was  second  in  the  girl's  club  work  last 
year,  with  a  record  of  36  different  kinds  of 
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canned  food  products.  This  year  she  won  first 
place  in  the  county,  and  had  50  kinds  of  canned 
goods  on  display  at  the  county  fair. 

County  Superintendent  of  Schools  M.  L. 
Howell,  of  Clarion,  Iowa,  reports  that  one  of 
his  girls,  Gladys  Skouge,  did  such  excellent 
work  last  year  in  home  canning  and  exhibited 
such  fine  products  that  her  well-to-do  uncle,  to 
show  his  appreciation  of  her  efforts,  offered  to 
pay  her  entire  expenses  for  a  four-year  college 
course.  Miss  Skouge  promptly  accepted  and  is 
now  at  college. 

A  short  course  for  club  leaders  was  held  at 
Pullman,  Wash.,  recently,  at  which  instruction 
was  given  in  methods  of  conducting  all  of  the 
State  club  enterprises,  such  as  stock  judging, 
milk  testing,  poultry  demonstrations,  canning 
demonstrations,  seed-corn  testing,  judging, 
exhibits,  and  various  play  contests  which  corre- 
late with  club  work.  One  day  during  this 
short  course  the  club  members  of  Ritchie 
County  were  in  attendance,  for  instructions 
and  demonstration  purposes. 

E.  B.  Oxley,  cooperative  club  leader  at 
Gardnerville,  Nev.,  inaugurated  a  boys'  and 
girls'  club  week  during  the  period  of  August  2 
to  7,  planning  the  work  in  such  a  way  that  each 
club  line  was  emphasized  during  a  one-day 
period,  closing  with  a  festival  day,  at  which 
time  activities  correlated  with  the  boys'  and 
girls'  work  were  especially  emphasized.  Mr. 
Oxley  is  planning  some  very  definite  exhibit 
work  for  the  State  fair.  He  has  been  promised 
the  use  of  a  pavilion  for  the  club  work  of  his 
county  alone. 


The  value  of  the  boys'  and  girls'  club  work 
to  the  rural  teacher  and  to  the  community,  as 
well  as  the  boys  and  girls,  is  aptly  illustrated  in 
a  report  recently  received  from  E.  C.  Linde- 
mann,  State  club  leader  for  Michigan,  in  which 
he  states  that  in  one  county  the  commissioner 
of  schools  announced  that  he  had  calls  for  six 
teachers  capable  of  organizing  and  conducting 
efficient  club  work,  and  that  the  local  boards 
were  willing  to  pay  $20  a  month  more  in  salary 
for  these  teachers  in  view  of  the  added  activi- 
ties. 

In  Minnesota  a  club  leadership  school  was 
held  in  connection  with  the  local  fife  week  at 
the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  was  re- 
garded by  T.  A.  Erickson,  State  club  leader, 
as  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the 
year's  work;  40  high-school  agriculturists,  sev- 
eral principals  of  consolidated  schools,  and  two 
county  superintendents  were  in  attendance. 
Garden  and  canning  work  was  given  during  three 
days  and  a  two-day  conference  on  club  work 
with  the  normal  department  directors  was  held. 

The  influence  which  the  activities  of  the  club 
member  will  have  upon  a  community  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  Miss  Christine  Larson, 
of  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  a  14-year  old  club  mem- 
ber who  last  season  exhibited  101  varieties  of 
canned  products  at  the  short  course  at  Ames. 
A  lady  residing  at  Glenwood  became  interested 
and  made  application  for  a  canning  demonstra- 
tion for  Glenwood.  When  Miss  Logan,  assist- 
ant State  club  leader,  arrived  at  Glenwood,  she 
found  five  organizations  ready  to  take  up  the 
work  in  the  county. 
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